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. K. Argo, ALABAMA MILLS, INC.; 
W. C. Estes, OPP COTTON MILLS, INC. 


ARKANSAS—R. P. Meredith, CROSSETT - LUMBER 
co. 


CALIFORNIA—K. K. Allen, SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA EDISON CO.; Robert H. Biron, CONSOLI- 
DATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP.; Frederick T. 
Burrill, OWL DRUG CO.; Lewis L. Bush, AMERI- 
CAN TRUST CO.; L. S. Cathcart, PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA; John K. 
Collins, BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE, INC.; 
Jack V. Evans, LANGENDORF UNITED BAK- 
ERIES, INC.; E. N. Fagg, UNION OIL COM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA; J. F. Holland, FARM- 
ERS & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES; C. H. Knight, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, INC.; R. W. Lewis, HILLER HELI- 
COPTERS; F. J. Neary, DON BAXTER, INC.; 
John V. O’Brien, POULTRY PRODUCERS OF 
CENTRAL CALIF.; D. G. Phillips, LONGVIEW 
FIBRE CO.; W. V. Phillips, HOFFMAN RADIO 
CORPORATION; W. C. Stevenson, UNION OIL 
CO.; Harold L. Walker, OHIO Oll CO.; Har- 
old Ware, LOS ANGELES STEEL CASTING CO.; 
D. M. Wilder, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


CONNECTICUT—M. F. Rees, REMINGTON ARMS 
CO.; Sterling T. Tooker, THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE CO.; John C. Ward, THE BRIDGEPORT 
BRASS CO.; Herbert E. Welch, HARTFORD NA- 
TIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


FLORIDA—J. S. Gracy, FLORIDA POWER CORP. 


GEORGIA—J. C. Yow, PLANTATION PIPE LINE 
co. 


IDAHO—Waolter P. Scott, BUNKER HILL & SUL- 
LIVAN MINING & CONCENTRATING CO. 


ULINOIS—Gerritt M. Bates, CHEFFORD MASTER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.; L. A. 
Brandt, PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & COKE CO.; 
Graydon A. Brown, THE RICHARDSON CO.; 
Williom Cousland, STEPHENS-ADAMSON MAN- 
UFACTURING CO.; R. H. Debenham, APPLETON 
ELECTRIC CO.; L. C. Englebough, NATIONAL 
MALLEABLE & STEEL CASTINGS CO.; W. H. 
Gostlin, THE BUDA CO.; W. A. Gramley, ALtL- 
STEEL EQUIPMENT, INC.; Lee Henson, KROEH- 
LER MFG. CO.; B. W. Hill, KRAFT FOODS CO.; 
Ll. B. Hunter, INLAND STEEL CO.; Thomas E. 
Kiddoo, UARCO, INC.; William A. Kissock, 
HOTPOINT, INC.; W. Konsack, THE VISKING 
CORP.; Clarence Mark Jr., CLAYTON MARK & 
CO.; Chester T. O'Connell, KLEINSCHMIDT 
LABORATORIES, INC.; Earl N. Pierce, CASPERS 
TIN PLATE CO.; Kenneth M. Piper, MOTOROLA, 
INC.; Thomes V. Powell, CHICAGO BAKERY 
EMPLOYERS LAB. COUNCIL; R. C. Smith, PULL- 
MAN-STANDARD CAR MFG. CO.; Jack C. 
Staehle, ALDENS, INC.; H. R. Templeton, CEN- 
TRAL COMMERCIAL CO.; J. C. Wittner, THE 
OLIVER CORP. 


INDIANA—J. P. Bradford, PENN CONTROLS, 
INC.; Gus L. Giperis, MID-STATES STEEL & 
WIRE CO.; William J. Hebard, CONTINENTAL 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.; F. W. Ortman, 
Je., SERVEL, INC.; Paul G. Pitz, PITMAN- 
MOORE CO.; Norman H. Rasch, ROOTS-CON- 
NERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. 


tOWA—L. Earl Smith, IOWA-ILLINOIS GAS & 
ELECTRIC CO. 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 180 represen’ 
ative personne! and industrial relations executives te become members of 
of 
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KANSAS—W. E. Blazier, BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP.; 
Charles F. McCoy, SINCLAIR PIPE LINE CO.; 
MENTUCKY—R. C. Almgren, INT. HARVESTER 
CO.; McKinley Ralson, F. H. McGRAW & CO. 


LOUISIANA—M. V. Cousins, UNITED GAS COR- 
PORATION; Jay Alan Reid, SOUTHWESTERN 
GAS & ELECTRIC CO.; J. M. Rudd, D. H. 
HOLMES CO., LTD.; Clem White, COLUMBIA- 
SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP. 


MARYLAND—Frederick J. Bell, McCORMICK & 
CO., INC.; Wm. Barnes O'Connor, GRAPHIC 
ARTS ASSOCIATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS—H. Clifford Bean, WILLIAM 
FiILENE’S SONS CO.; A. P. Beveridge, THE 
FOXBORO CO.; A. E. Huebach, RUST CRAFT 
PUBLISHERS; Allan C. Johnson, EASTERN GAS 
& FUEL ASSOCIATES; G. E. Keegan, PACK- 
AGE MACHINERY CO.; Emory C. Mower, THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON; 


MICHIGAN—H. W. Anderson, GENERAL MO- 
TORS CORP.; J. E. Bloomstrom, DETROIT STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO.; W. C. Collins, HOWELL ELEC- 
TRIC MOTORS CO.; W. W. Dowling, V-M CORP.; 
C. G. Eschenbach, CHRYSLER CORP.; Carl E. 
Schneider, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
CO., M. J. Tieszen, MICH. ASSOCIATED TELE- 
PHONE CO.; R. M. Tree, MUELLER BRASS CO. 


MINNESOTA—Frank J. Allen, Jr., BAY STATE 
MILLING CO.; William T. Erickson, THE TONI 
CO.; L. H. Fisher, MINNESOTA MINING & 
MFG. CO.; Edward J. Hickey, SUPERIOR PLAT- 
ING & RUST PROOFING CO.; George Prouty, 
MUNSINGWEAR, INC. 


MISSISSIPPI—E. F. LaBerge, MASONITE CORP. 


MISSOURI—Powell C. Groner, KANSAS CITY 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY; E€. J. Hellman, 
BARRY-WEHMILLER MACHINERY CO.; R. W. 
Moore, DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO.; A. J. 
O’Brien, RALSTON PURINA CO. 


NEW JERSEY—J. G. Bryon, CURTISS-WRIGHT 
CORP.; James Gallagher, BLOCK DRUG CO.; 
Eugene J. Lyons, MERCK & CO., INC.; W. S. 
McCord, PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP.; David 
T. Roadley, LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP.; 
A. C. Wiegand, RESEARCH CORP. 


NEW YORK—E. M. Cushing, UNITED STATES 
RUBBER CO.; E. J. Dinkel, MACK TRUCKS, 
INC.; Afton S. Dodge, TAYLOR INSTRUMENT 
COS.; C. H. Dwyer, NATIONAL GYPSUM CO.; 
Norman Golfarb, J. N. ADAM & CO.; Matthew 
M. Gouger, GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP.; 
R. L. Greenman, GENERAL CABLE CORP.; W. C. 
Harding, P. LORILLARD CO. INC.; Frederick A. 
Hemmings, LIBERTY PRODUCTS CORP.; C. W. 
Hite, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP.; F. Paul Houck, 
HYDROCARBON RESEARCH, INC.; Edna T. 
Kerr, AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORP.; 
P. S. Klick, Jr., FOSTER WHEELER CORP.; W. A. 
locke, CONTINENTAL CAN CO.; W. N. Lewis, 
EBASCO SERVICES, INC.; John W. Mather, 
LONE STAR CEMENT CORP.; Harold W. Oliver, 
Jr., MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE; 
Oscar W. Ross, CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA. 

NORTH CAROLINA—E. H. Clork, SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS; Frank A. Cook, J. P. STEVENS & CO., 


prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from 
these top-ranking executives. 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions are reproduced 
in the words of the Panel members themselves. in effect, survey users are 
sitting around a table with these executives and getting their advice and 
experience on the major problems in this field facing all companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey made during 1952 are 
printed in a special survey report which is sent, as part of the service, to 
users of these BNA labor reports: 
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INC.; B. G. Gentry, GLEN RAVEN KNITTING 
MILLS, INC.; Robert K. Morgan, MORGAN 
MFG. CO. INC. 


OHIO—A. S. Anderson, THE CHAMPION PAPER 
& FIBRE CO.; F. A. Berkey, MANSFIELD TIRE 
& RUBBER CO.; R. Randolph Berry, TOLEDO 
SCALE CO.; Charles H. Bosken, SCHENLEY DIS. 
TILLERS, INC.; James L. Centner, HESS & EISEN. 
HARDT CO.; T. H. Conry, MURRAY-OHIO MFG. 
CO.; Herbert E. Evans, FARM BUREAU INSUR- 
ANCE COS.; Earl E. Koehn, CARTHAGE MILLS, 
INC.; H. L. Lodish, INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP,; 
John L. Mead, GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO,; 
Paul E. Minsel, EATON MFG. CO.; Dale 8B. 
Mulvany, HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CORP.; 
A. Patrick Nagel, WILLYS OVERLAND MOTORS, 
INC.; Justin A. Pauly, THE MOSIAC TILE CO.; 
James R. Riley, SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT, 
INC.; Wade 8. Shurtleff, STANDARD PROD. 
UCTS CO.; F. R. Smith, SURFACE COMBUSTION 
CORP.; John H. Weeks, THE GLIDDEN CO. 


OKLAHOMA—Robert S$. Newhouse, STANOLIND 


Oll & GAS CO. 


OREGON—H. T. White, CENTENNIAL FLOURING 


MILLS CO. 

PENNSYLVANIA—J. W. Bailey, EDWIN L. WEI- 

GAND CO.; H. R. Cramer, THE W. L. MAXON 
CORP.; D. A. Easton, YORK-HOOVER CORP.; 
P. J. Farran, PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC CO,; 
E. J. Hammer, STACKPOLE CARBON CO, 
Clarence R. Lehman, LEBANON STEEL FOUN- 
DRY; C. D. Moore, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP.; W. H. Mullett, DRESSER INDUSTRIES; 
R. L. Ostrander, ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 
CORP.; R. A. Preston, HAMILTON WATCH CO,; 
J. Alfred Rigby, Jr., HUNTER MFG. CO. 
J. Ward Ryan, AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
SERVICE CO., INC.; D. J. Sherbondy, PITTS- 
BURGH PLATE GLASS CO.; Howard A. Stewart, 
READ STANDARD CORP.; James K. Sullivan, 
STRUTHERS WELLS CORP. 

RHODE ISLAND—Car/ E. Gill, WANSKUCK CO.; 
J. J. Hall, BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—L. F. Thompson, WEST VIR- 
GINIA PULP & PAPER CO.; N. E. Williams, 
U. S. RUBBER CO. 

TENNESSEE—J. S. Metcalfe, AVCO MANUFAC- 
TURING CORP.; H. Clay Oliver, PATENT BUT- 
TON COMPANY OF TENNESSEE, INC. 

TEXAS—John L. Cloud, HOUSTON OIL COM- 
PANY OF TEXAS; L. D. Collins, CENTRAL 
POWER & LIGHT CO.; L. J. Dewald, FOLEY’S; 
Claiborne Johnson, FLEMING & SONS, INC.; 
H. R. Pearson, DALLAS POWER & LIGHT CO.; 
A. Vennema, SCHLUMBERGER WELL SURVEY- 
ING CORP. 

VIRGINIA—Samvel Y. Austin, Jr., CROMPTON- 
SHENANDOAH CO.; R. E. Bentley, SOUTHERN 
STATES COOPERATIVE, INC.; William A. Lewis, 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP.; C. W. 
McLennan, LYNCHBURG FOUNDRY CO.; J. G. 
Page, E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

WASHINGTON—H. W. Hiley, RAYONIER, INC.; 
L. E. Karrer, PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT 
CO.; A. F. Logan, BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 

WISCONSIN—R. Ganzer, MARATHON CORP.; 
Clair O. Helmer, NESCO, INC.; R. O. Tjensvold, 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION. 
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BUILDING EMPLOYEE MORALE 
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INTRODUCTION 


What is good employee morale? The dictionary defines morale as ‘‘a condition or mental 
state as affected by such factors as zeal, spirit, hope, confidence, etc.’’ Translated into in- 
dustrial relations terms, an employee with good morale may be said to have zeal in his work 
and confidence in his employer. He has confidence that he will be fairly treated and that, over 
the long run, his own best interests coincide with those of the company. He identifies himself 
with the company and with the company’s objectives. 


Thus it is obvious that every action a company takes in relation to its employees has an 
effect on morale. Employee morale is a total of many factors, including wages, working con- 
ditions, benefits, opportunity for advancement, handling of grievances, personality of company 
executives and immediate supervisors~--the list could be lengthened indefinitely. 


In recent years, many companies have ceased taking employee morale for granted, and 
have tried to approach the problem concretely. They have tried to measure morale, or at 
least to determine what obstacles exist to good morale. They have tried to do something to 
eliminate these obstacles. They have adopted specific techniques and programs designed to 
help the employee identify himself with the company. 


This survey is an investigation of these techniques in the companies which are represented 
on the Panel of the Personnel Policies Forum. Following is a brief summary of the results: 





1. A variety of means are used to test employee morale and to determine whether morale- 
building programs are effective. The two most popular methods are formal attitude surveys, 
named best by 45 percent of the larger companies (those with over 1,000 employees) and 40 
percent of the smaller companies, and reports by supervisors, named best by 30 percent of 
the larger companies and 23 percent of the smaller companies. 








2. The major obstacle to good employee morale, according to a strong majority of the 
Panel participants, is poor supervision. Another factor commonly mentioned is poor 
communication between the company and its employees. A third factor considered by approxi- 
mately one out of six Panel members is employee unrest caused by labor unions. Other ob- 
stacles frequently mentioned are poor working conditions, low pay, feelings of insecurity, and 
depressing world political and economic conditions. 








3. An overwhelming number of companies provide economic information about the 
company to employees. This information is included in company publications and annual 
reports. Some of them have added the technique of films, and others make their economic 
reports a regular part of their employee training programs. Asked specifically whether 
such economic information aids good morale, four out of five answer: ‘‘Yes.’’ 
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4. There is considerable difference of opinion among Panel members on the value of 
picnics, parties, athletic teams, etc. as morale-builders. A sizeable minority feels that 
such recreational activities have a positive effect on good morale; an almost equal number 
think the other way. Inthe middle, another group feels that even though employees take such 
affairs for granted, morale would be lowered if the events were discontinued. On balance, 
the majority votes in favor of having employee recreational activities, or at least in favor 
of continuing them once started. 


5. The problem of making employees’ work more interesting is tackled in several 
ways, according to the Panel members. Most companies use techniques which are designed 
to show employees the importance of their individual jobs, or show the end use of the product 
being worked on. A number stress the human relations aspect, emphasizing recognition of 
the individual, providing him with a sense of participation or belonging. Special campaigns, 
competitions between departments, and other similar devices have been used successfully 
at some companies. 


HOW CAN EMPLOYEE MORALE BE MEASURED? 


If a company wants to keep its finger on the pulse of employee morale, there are a 
number of ways it can be done. Panel members were asked to list the best methods, in 
their opinion. Many executives referred to more than one method in their replies, but taken 
together, they represent an evaluation of all the methods currently used at participating 
companies. The methods, in descending order of popularity, are: 





1. The formal attitude or morale survey. This was listed as among the best methods 
by 45 percent of the Panel members representing larger companies and 40 percent repre- 
senting smaller companies. In many cases, the Panel members stressed that this survey 
should be made by an outsider--someone whom the employees would trust to keep the in- 
dividual replies confidential. Several suggested that such surveys be made at regular inter- 
vals, to measure the effect of the company’s morale-building activities. 


2. Discussion with supervisors about morale of employees under them. This was listed 
among the best methods by 30 percent of the larger companies and 23 percent of the smaller 
companies. These Panel members emphasize that foremen are in daily contact with em- 
ployees and thus are in the best position to tell the company management about employee 
morale. Several stressed that a formal program may be needed to bring out this informa- 
tion, such as regular meetings of supervisors to talk about morale. Also, some training 
may be necessary to keep supervisors in position to judge morale problems. 


3. Interviews with employees. This includes informal contact with employees on the 
job, as well as more formalized discussions, such as exit interviews, to determine causes 
of employee dissatisfaction. 

4. Study of grievance records. 


5. Study of turnover rates, absenteeism, quality standards, participation in suggestion 
plans and other measurable factors whose fluctuation is likely to reveal trends in employee 
morale. 


6. Listening to employee’s union representatives. 


(The last four of these methods were listed as ‘‘best’’ by less than 20 percent of Panel 
members). 


Attitude Surveys 





The reply of C. D. Moore, Manager, Industrial Relations, Westinghouse Electric Corpor- 
ation, Sharon, Pa., is typical of many who rely upon surveys to measure morale: 
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Probably the best means of determining or testing the level of employee 
morale is through the use of a morale survey, whereby employees are asked 
through questionnaires or perhaps by interview how they feel about the company, 
working conditions, reasons for any dissatisfaction, and what improvements 
they would like to see made. Evidences of dissatisfaction can be traced to the 
source by pinpointing some of the symptoms of poor morale, such as reduced 
output, absenteeism and tardiness, grievances, work stoppages, labor turnover, 
waste and spoilage. 


A number of executives say that an outside agency is necessary to conduct a proper 
survey. An Assistant Vice President of a larger eastern company reports his view: 


Probably the best means is the full-scale opinion poll or attitude survey 
conducted by a professionally qualified outside agency after employees have 
been fully informed about the reasons for the survey, method to be used, and 
the anonymity of their replies. 


The Pitman-Moore Company of Indianapolis brought in a professor from a nearby 
university to conduct its attitude survey. Employees were carefully briefed, and to preserve 
anonymity, the outside professor was the only person to see the unsigned ballots. Results of 
the survey were made known to all the employees by publication in the company paper. In 
reporting on the project, Paul G. Pitz, Personnel Director, says: 


We found it very worthwhile and we have a mass of material which we can use 
in formulating a program of corrective action. Employees were enthusiastic in 
their participation and our response was excellent. We plan to do this sort of thing 
once every three or four years as a measuring device on the progress we are making. 


The survey method can be used ‘‘before and after’’ to show the effects of a company 
morale-building program, as these comments show: 


If a formal morale survey has been used to determine or test morale, a 
follow-up survey would probably be the best measurement of the effect of the 
company’s efforts. Without such an initial survey it is difficult or impossible 
to measure the effect of a program with any sureness.--Personnel Director, 
larger eastern company. 

« * = 

We are going to conduct SRA [ Science Research Associates] ‘‘Employee 
Inventories’’ periodically (intent is six-months periods) at which time we can 
make comparisons to determine the results of our overall program.--Norman 
Rasck, Personnel Director, Roots-Connersville Blower, A Division of Dresser 
Industries, Inc., Connersville, Ind. 


Supervisors’ Reports 





One of the primary advantages of reliance upon supervisors’ reports, according to 
several of the Panel members, is that it is a more immediate method of uncovering dis- 
content and accordingly, lends itself to quicker corrective action. The following comment 
from F. J. Neary, Personnel Administrator, Don Baxter, Inc., Glendale, Calif., illustrates 
this viewpoint: 


We believe that the best method of keeping a finger on the pulse of employee 
attitudes lies in the development of supervisors. The adequate supervisor can 
sense the danger signals of unrest and discontent. Given the responsibility and 
authority to do so, he can avoid, or at least relieve, situations of tension at his 
own level. We feel that the best way to invite the confidence of employees and 
make them feel free to express their feelings is to take quick and positive action 
on their problems and not permit petty grievances to accumulate. Such a con- 
tinuing policy has several obvious advantages over ‘‘opinion polls’’ and other 
methods which invite employees en masse to express their feelings only periodically. 
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Not only must larger companies rely upon supervisors, according to Powell C. Groner, 
President, Kansas City Public Service Co., Kansas City, Mo., but training them in human 
relations is an important duty of management. Mr. Groner says: 


There is no completely adequate substitute for personal contacts between 
the ‘‘boss’’ and his employees, working together in mutual respect and common 
understanding. However, in this age of so many large organizations, that is 
generally impracticable, so that the best alternative solution is a supervisory 
force well-grounded in human understanding and employee relations. The 
adequate staffing and training of such a force is one of the most important 
duties of top management. 


Grievance Procedure 





How the grievance procedure can be utilized as a morale-testing factor is explained by 
a Personnel Vice President of a larger southern company: 


We are unorganized but maintain a network of Employee Committees 
which meet according to a prescribed schedule. These function as grievance 
committees and a member of Head Office Top Management must attend each 
meeting. Problems are aired and formal replies prepared for distribution 
to Committee men. 


Interviews and Observation 





Another form of day-by-day evaluation is through contacts with employees and personal 
interviews. A. S. Dodge, Industrial Relations Manager, Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., tells of his company’s method: 


We believe the most reliable approach to testing of employee morale is 
through the evaluation of the many day-to-day person-to-person experiences 
and contacts. Of special importance are those contacts associated with the 
exit-interview, inquiries with reference to personal wage or salary rates, 
requests for transfer and inquiries regarding advancement opportunity. If 
it is the policy to channel most of these matters through a central personnel 
department, the evaluation will probably be more reliable because of a stable 
perspective. 


Numerous Factors 





Many of the Panel members list a number of factors as means of testing tle level of 
employee morale. This answer is from the General Manager, Industrial Relations, larger 
eastern company: 


Turnover rate, number of grievances, absenteeism and participation in 
Company sponsored activities are some ways of measuring morale. Exit 
interviews, concentration of separations and low department productivity 
rates can be used to locate or pinpoint sources or points of origin of 
dissatisfaction. 

In general we have found that employee morale seems to be highest in 
our plants where good organization, clean, well kept plant working areas, 
effective planning and well trained supervision have made for effective em- 
ployee utilization and efficient production along with reduced accident fre- 
quency, turnover, and absenteeism rates. 
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The Morale Index 





Because several of the factors which seem to measure morale can be precisely cal- 
culated, even on a monthly basis, some companies have experimented with an index of morale 
to measure trends over a period of time, and between departments. Only one Panel member 
replied that he was currently using such an index. He is Jack C. Staehle, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Aldens, Inc., Chicago, Ill. He describes his index thus: 





Each of the company’s departments is rated numerically in (1) production 
efficiency, (2) error efficiency, (3) turnover, (4) tardiness, and (5) absenteeism. 
Our studies show that the morale index is more effective in measuring the 
relative levels of morale than the questionnaire survey. We have been using 
the index since 1949 and have reconstructed it from existing records back 
through 1944. This provides us with sufficient data which we are using for 
purposes of research. 

Morale is measured monthly for each department. High morale units 
show little fluctuation beyond a steady gradual rise. In low morale units 
fluctuations are wider and more erratic in direction. Where morale is 
high there is a tendency for more employees to be discharged for insub- 
ordination. The assumption is that the dissatisfied have difficulty finding 
listeners who will give ear to their vocal grievances and in desperation 
‘‘pop off’’ to the boss. Dishonesty discharges are highest in low morale 
units indicating that petty pilfering is most often an act of aggression - a 
means of venting the employee’s dissatisfaction. Morale is lowest when 
the work load is lowest. Employee voluntary participation in group activi- 
ties is always low when morale is low. Employee visits to the company 
hospital are low when morale is high. 

Apparently when all factors such as selection, environment, kind of 
work, personnel policies, are relatively equal there can be wide differ- 
ences in the level of morale. Since the only variable factor discernible 
is the quality of leadership we have arrived at the conclusion that this is 
the principal determinant of morale. 


OBSTACLES TO GOOD MORALE 


The outstanding obstacle to good employee morale is poor supervision, according to 
more than three out of five Panel participants. Most Panel members who list poor super- 


vision as an obstacle say it is the major stumbling block, but frequently list other factors 
as well. 


Another major factor in bad morale is poor communication between employers and 
employees, say more than a third of the Panel members. Many of them report that bad 
communication, like poor supervision, is only one of the many obstacles to employee morale. 
Some of them classify the problem as ‘‘suspicion of management.’’ 


A third factor which is considered a morale obstacle is organized unrest by labor unions. 
Approximately one Panel member out of every six reports that some form of union activity 
tends to create morale problems. 


Other factors which are mentioned frequently are poor working conditions, low pay, 
a feeling of insecurity, and depressing world political and economic conditions. Other 
obstacles which some Panel members say contribute to bad morale are poor housekeeping, 
favoritism, improper training, a weak industrial relations policy, quick changes in planning, 


conflicting instructions, lack of a challenge to workmen, bad grievance procedure, and 
seasonal lay-offs. 


Poor Supervision 





Here are some of the comments from those who say poor supervision is an obstacle 
to employee morale: 
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In my mind, the principal obstacle is poor supervision. A poor super- 
visor can do harm in so many ways; and since he represents the Company 
to each of his employees, the effects of the damage done by him are almost 
irreparable. This embraces overstaffed departments, favoritism, excess 
of paper work, as well as handling of individuals.--Secretary, larger eastern 
company. 

* * * 

Lack of education on what constitutes good human relations on the part 
of supervisors. Many times decisions are made in.terms of the ‘‘Company’’ 
but actually are not what the Company wants. A thorough indoctrination 
of company policy and a thorough education of what constitutes good human 
relations are necessary.--Norman Goldfarb, Personnel Director, J. H. Adam 
and Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

* x * 

Attitudes by operations supervisors that: (1) they must show employees 
who is boss, (2) they must do all the thinking about work to be performed. -- 
R. S. Newhouse, Manager, Industrial Relations Department, Stanolind Oil 
and Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Poor Communication 





Poor communication, or misunderstanding, or suspicion of management, as phrased 
by different Panel members, is almost as great an obstacle to morale as poor supervision. 
If this condition exists, the next logical question becomes: What is the reason for it? 
A. S. Dodge, Industrial Relations Manager, Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
gives his answer as follows: 


Probably the best one-word answer to this question would be ‘‘misunder- 
standing.’’ Misunderstandings more often than not spring from failure on 
the part of management to make sufficiently clear the reasons underlying 
decisions and actions that affect employees, particularly with reference to 
hours of work, methods of pay, method changes, promotions and transfers. 
Lack of correct information creates a vacuum to be filled with misinformation. 


Other comments on various phases of the problem of communications follow: 


Communications and lack of understanding are the principal obstacles. 
Where it is possible to explain company policies, programs, etc., so that 
employees can understand them, morale is generally raised. However, 
we have found the flow of information both ways through front line super- 
vision to be the biggest problem in communicatidns.--R. W. Lewis, 
Industrial Relations Manager, Hiller Helicopters, Palo Alto, Cal. 

* x x 

We feel that a well-informed supervisory group is one way to overcome 
the problem of lack of understanding of Company moves, which is the 
principal obstacle to good morale.--John J. Hall, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I. 


Union Activity 





Panel members who specify union activity as a stumbling block also make it clear that 
there are other difficulties as well. A typical comment, placing blame upon labor, but 
recognizing management’s responsibility as well, is made by Powell C. Groner, President, 
Kansas City Public Service Company, Kansas City, Mo.: 
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The greatest obstacle, in my judgment, has been the Federal labor- 
management policies of the last two decades, which have purposely been 
designed to ‘‘drive a wedge’’ between management and men, and have 
tended to turn the employee from his ‘‘boss’’ to his labor leader for . 
guidance in all matters. Of course, the vast majority of labor leaders 
are in full accord with that policy, and have used it effectively (wittingly 
or unwittingly) to break down employee morale as well as to hinder efforts 
by management to build morale. At the same time, it should be said in 
fairness that an unwise or untrained management can cast many obstacles 
in the path of good employee morale. If top management ‘‘lives ina 
vacuum’’ insofar as employees are concerned, if supervisory officials 
are arbitrary, harsh or tactless, if causes of possible grievances are not 
sought out in advance and (where legitimate) healed before erupting, if the 
employees’ sense of personal dignity and importance is violated or if the 
attitude of his superior officers towards him is one of detachment--good 
morale is almost impossible to achieve. 

In short, there is considerable truth in the statement attributed to 
Napoleon, ‘‘there are no bad soldiers, only bad officers.’’ 


Other comments also criticize union policies toward management, as follows: 


We feel that propaganda which is fed to the working people continually 
is the greatest obstacle between any company and its employees. There 
appears to be a settled program which is designed to widen the gap between 
management and labor. In this program the profit system is being made 
the ‘‘whipping post’’ and the free enterprise system is pictured as a 
‘‘Simon Legree.’’ There appears to be a deliberate attempt to belittle the 
honesty and sincerity of all management, which is hard to overcome.-- 
W. C. Collins, Personnel Director, Howell Electric Motors Co., Howell, 
Michigan. 

x x x 

An organizational campaign of a union, or drumming up political senti- 
ment, or stimulating dissatisfaction in anticipation of a strike.--Carl E. 
Gill, Director of Industrial Relations, Wanskuck Co., Providence, R. I. 


General Factors 





Others say there are a number of elements that vary with circumstance, as the comment 


of Sterling T. Tooker, Secretary, Personnel Department, The Travelers Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn., indicates: 


We believe that obstacles vary with a number of factors: the pro- 
gressiveness of management; the organization’s business and employ- 
ment philosophies; the effectiveness of supervision; the general caliber 
of employee, and the occupational prestige he enjoys; the social and 
economic climates in the community. Obviously, there is no answer 
that can be true except in relation to a specific time, place and circumstance. 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION AS A MORALE-BUILDER 


All except a small minority of companies represented in the survey make an attempt 
to tell employees economic facts about the company. They believe that supplying such in- 
formation builds morale, although some frankly state that they can’t prove that it does. In 
the words of one Panel member: ‘‘Employees should work for a Company because they want 
to, they should feel that they are a part of the organization. Thus informative data regarding 
a Company’s economic status can improve an employee’s morale.’’ 
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There are many ways in which this information is supplied. More than half of the larger 
companies and one-third of the smaller companies maintain company magazines, newspapers, 
or other types of house organs which carry special features on these subjects. Annual reports 
are given to employees in 40 percent of the larger companies and 30 percent of the smaller 
ones. Other companies use direct mail to employees’ homes, group meetings of employees, 
bulletin boards, training programs, news releases to local newspapers, information passed 
down through supervisors, and even movies. 


Pro: Information Builds Morale 





Following are typical comments from Panel members outlining their information program 
and explaining why they believe such information builds morale: 


Our company has used formal instruction in economics, plant publica- 
tions, and periodic, specific discussions to reach employees in total. In 
addition, through weekly newsletters, bulletins, progress charts, we 
attempt to post individual departments on where they stand. It is our 
experience that employees are interested primarily in our economic 
picture as it affects their security immediately or in the near future. 

To the extent that we can keep them posted - particularly during de- 
pressed periods - we minimize rumors and improve morale.--William 
S. McCord, Director of Industrial Relations, Personal Productions 


Corporation, Milltown, N. J. 
* * * 


Each year an annual report for employees is distributed to all. After 
it is issued, foremen are formed in regular discussion groups of approxi- 
mately 15, at which time someone from the accounting department will 
explain it in detail and answer questions pertaining to it. We think that 
supplying this information to employees does contribute to good morale 
although we have no idea to what extent nor how to prove that it does. We 
place a good deal of belief in having well-informed supervisors to enable 
them to carry the story to the employees in general or at least be able to 
answer such questions as may be asked them by those they supervise. -- 
Asst. Director of Industrial Relations, larger midwestern company. 

* * * 

Economic information is furnished our supervisory staff through a 
training program currently conducted. The training program is a course 
of one year’s duration divided into basic concepts of our economy which 
is presented to our supervisory staff by acknowledged authorities in the 
fields of economics and business. This is an economic course tailored 
to our requirements. The only way in which it builds morale is that it 
contributes to an understanding of the basic business concepts by our 
supervisory staff. This training program does not extend to the office or 
hourly-rated people. We are extremely sensitive to a lot of foolish methods 
which have been used in this field and have carefully tailored our program 
to eliminate as far as possible the defects of many current types of so- 
called ‘‘economic’’ programs.--K. M. Piper, Director, Human Relations, 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

x aS * 

I think such information does help build good morale since it is 
obvious that employees receive this information one way or another 
and are usually asked outside of business for their opinion of the Company’s 
economic status. Supplying them with proper information enables them 
to give proper answers.--Secretary, larger eastern company. 

* * x 


We believe that the dissemination of such information is a vital factor 
in developing and maintaining company morale, as a knowledge of the 
company, its policies and plans, assists materially in giving the employee 
a sense of ‘‘belonging.’’--Robert H. Biron, Vice President, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation, San Diego, Calif. 
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Con: Information Does Not Build Morale 





Following are typical comments from those who feel that it is at least doubtful whether 
supplying economic information about the company builds employee morale: 


We give very little economic information to employees. We question the 
advisability of giving such information because of the problem of making it 
understandable or even to get much interest in it from factory employees. 

We give our Employees Committee information about those items which affect 

production, such as orders on hang and procurement problems. We do not 

believe that supplying any information about the Company finances is helpful 

in building morale.--W. W. Dowling, Director of Industrial Relations, V-M 

Corporation, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
a7 





x as 


Information is given only in a broad sense, such as to business conditions, 
number of orders on hand, etc. We do not believe in giving detailed inform- 
ation as it only confuses, and leads to more adverse conversations.--Robert 
K. Morgan, Vice-President, Morgan Mfg. Co., Inc., Black Mountain, N. C. 

* * * 


It is doubtful whether such information really ‘‘builds’’ morale, but it 
does tend to keep down rumors and present a positive bit of information 
from the proper sources.--Norman Rasch, Personnel Director, Dresser 
Industries, Inc., Connersville, Ind. 

x x x 

We do not at present supply economic data on our Company to rank-and- 
file employees. We do to supervision through regular group meetings. 
Doubt very seriously that economic data to employees is a morale factor.-- 
David T. Roadley, Manager, Labor Relations, Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


SOCIAL AND ATHLETIC EVENTS AS MORALE-BUILDERS 


Panel members are almost evenly split on the question of whether company-sponsored 
picnics, parties, athletic teams, etc. contribute to higher employee morale. About forty 
percent vote each way on this question. Most of the remainder, however, say that while no 
positive contribution can be expected from these activities, it is impossible to discontinue 
them, since this would have an adverse effect on employee morale. 


Thus, even though it is admitted that such functions are soon taken for granted by 
employees, the majority of Panel members feel that they should be continued for morale 
purposes. 





Benefits Are Not Taken for Granted and Aid Morale 





Some of the Panel members who say these ‘‘extracurricular’’ benefits are not taken for 
granted and do aid morale also think they must be handled correctly or they will lose their 
effectiveness. Some of the comments in this direction follow: 


It is my feeling that a well-tailored program of parties, picnics, athletic 
events, musical groups, etc., is good. I say ‘‘well-tailored’’ because I firmly 
believe that these programs must be governed by locality, type of workers, 
percentage of male and female employees. What works out well in one instance 
would not necessarily fit another. I also believe that if these programs are not 
overdone and are not employer dominated, they are good morale builders and 
will not lose their effect; however, when it becomes necessary for a company 
to urge participation by employees in order to keep the project alive and going, 
I think it is time to discontinue that particular benefit as its value as a morale 
builder would certainly be very low.--George C. Prouty, Employee Relations 
Manager, Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

aS as x 
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Employee parties, picnics, and athletic teams are a backbone to any 
morale-building program. They cannot be overlooked because by mixing 
employer and employee there is a good feeling of fellowship. People 
playing together often work satisfactorily together.--Personnel Director, 
smaller eastern company. 

x x 

Important that planning and operation of these activities be conducted 
by the employees themselves. If handed to employees on a ‘‘take-it-or- 
leave-it’’ basis, I believe they lose their value as morale builders.--R. W 
Lewis, Industrial Relations Manager, Hiller Helicopters, Palo Alto, Calif. 

* * x 

If parties, picnics, etc. are stereotyped, then certainly the long-service 
employee will lose interest, because he knows in advance what is going to 
happen. This can be prevented by varying the type of party or picnic. We 
have a vigorous sports program here, considering our size (200 employees). 
We manage to support seven bowling teams, two baseball teams, and a golf 
league. The spirit of competition is keen, and that in itself builds morale. 
Can you think of a better morale builder for the boys in the Paint Shop than 
to have their bowling teams ‘‘pin the ears back’’ on a team from the office 
consisting of the Vice President, the Chief Engineer, the Personnel Director, 
the Superintendent, and the Controller? And if older employees do stagnate 
on the program sometimes, turnover provides the younger blood to rejuvenate 
the program, and revitalize the interest.--James L. Centner, Personnel 
Director, The Hess & Eisenhardt Co., Rossmoyne, Ohio. 

* * cS 

Any activities repeated often enough come to be ‘‘taken for granted.’’ 

We all take for granted our three meals a day. It does not follow that 
eating--or recreational activities--are therefore less important or that 
they would be missed less if omitted. The challenge is to introduce enough 
variety into the program to make it constantly interesting. Too often, it is 
management itself that kills enthusiasm by treating parties, picnics, etc. 
as routine, unpleasant chores undertaken because custom requires them. 
Recreational activities, intelligently and enthusiastically planned, admin- 
istered principally by employees, can be very valuable.--William S. McCord, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Personal Products Corp., Milltown, N. J. 

x x x 

We believe these things have an effect, not in themselves, but to the 
extent that they demonstrate the employer's interest inthe employee. The 
feeling that his employer has a real interest in his welfare is a foundation 
stone to good morale and unless this feeling exists, benefit programs fall 
flat.--J. A. Pauly, Director of Industrial Relations, The Mosaic Tile Company, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


The following comment from an Assistant Vice President of a larger eastern company 


demonstrates how well-handled programs can be effective: 


Most of our activities are conducted solely under departmental sponsor - 
ship, in line with the policy of avoiding official company inauguration or 
sponsorship. However, bowling matches, outings, and Christmas parties 
do appear quite clearly to be effective factors in maintaining departmental 
or divisional morale. Our women employees have their own organization, 
which operates rather full and varied programs, combining social and 
charitable activities. Its members, without more than perfunctory direction 
from management, raise funds by solicitation among all employees and 
distribute food and toys to needy families at Christmas as well as conducting 
special programs during the year, such as dances, fashion shows, and the 
like. The club is undoubtedly a strong factor in developing good morale, 
both among its members and in the company as a whole. 
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Benefits Are Taken for Granted and Lose Effectiveness 





Part of the belief that social and athletic events are taken for granted and are of no 
value as morale factors comes from the feeling that fringe benefits do not meet the heart 
of the morale issue. Some of the comments follow: 


I do not think they give us morale as we like to define it. These things 
are tools to better integrate your groups, but are not definitive in any 
way.--Norman Goldfarb, Personnel Director, J. H. Adam & Co., Buffalo, 
| 


* * * 
A recently-completed survey shows we spend over forty cents per hour 
for ‘‘non-pay-envelope’’ benefits. Over the years we have greatly reduced 
Company paid-for and sponsored parties, picnics, athletics, etc. and have 
no apparent loss in morale factor.--David T. Roadley, Manager, Labor 
Relations, Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 

x * * 


We have discontinued all parties, picnics, and athletic teams because 
we felt they were not accomplishing the purpose for which they were 
designed.--W. C. Collins, Personnel Director, Howell Electric Motors 
Co., Howell, Mich. 

x a xs 

I feel that too many so-called company affairs are bad. When the aver- 
age person’s day’s work is done, he should not be expected to attend 
company functions, etc. Furthermore, these parties can lead to all sorts 
of involvement.--Manager of Industrial Relations, larger West Coast Company. 

ok * 

Of three plants with approximately the same number of workers, the 
one with the lowest morale is the only one with a ‘‘fringe benefits’’ pro- 
gram. The program is in the process of being revamped in an endeavor 
to see if possibly the program itself is being mishandled and actually con- 
tributing to the lowered morale.-~Director of Industrial Relations, larger 
Eastern company. 

* * * 

These fringe benefits are merely ‘‘icing’’ and do not get at the grass 
roots of the morale problem in an organization. They are a veneer, 
stilted, and often not genuine attempts to raise morale--but merely used 
to by-pass the fundamental problem.--R. C. Almgren, Industrial Relations 
Manager, International Harvester Company, Louisville, Ky. 





Benefits Taken for Granted But Have Value 


As mentioned previously, some companies agree that fringe benefits tend to be taken 
for granted, but think that a discontinuance would have definite ill effects. Some of the 
comments follow: 


Fringe benefits such as parties, picnics and athletic teams and other 
activities of this sort are soon taken for granted by employees, but in my 
opinion they do not necessarily lose their value as morale builders. I feel 
that even though such activities are taken for granted, the change is merely 
from the morale building approach to the morale maintenance approach. -- 
R. Ganzer, Manager, Wage and Hour Administration, Marathon Corporation, 
Menasha, Wisc. 

a *x x 

Because of their annual nature, these ‘‘fringe benefits’’ are more or 
less taken for granted, but because of this, they do not necessarily lose 
their value as a morale builder. Since this type program is almost uni- 
versal among all companies, it would undoubtedly affect morale if it were 
discontinued.--Director of Industrial Relations, larger eastern company. 
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Other Viewpoints 





A few of the Panel members think athletic events are particularly helpful, while a 
lesser number believe that they have limited value because of limited participation. Some 
executives feel, on the whole, that advantages and disadvantages of these extra benefits tend 
to cancel out, as indicated by the comment of the Director of Industrial Relations of a larger 
Chicago company: 


It is probable that ill feelings sometimes engendered by individual 
isolated incidents at such affairs and the effects on the spirits of em- 
ployees who don’t enjoy attending, but feel they have to go, about cancel 
out the more friendly human relationships that may be created and the 
value that comes from fulfilling the expectations of employees who feel 
that the company should undertake some such activity. The sponsorship 
of athletic teams has perhaps a somewhat different effect in that it may 
be a factor tending to unify the working force, particularly when the team 
is in a highly competitive situation with teams from other employee units. 


MAKING EMPLOYEES’ WORK MORE INTERESTING 


‘‘Are there any techniques which can be used to make employees’ work more inter- 
esting?’’ This question was included in the present survey because the problems of work 
interest and job satisfaction are fundamental to the whole question of employee morale. The 
question brought a literal flood of suggestions from Panel members, as well as comments on 
the challenge which industry faces as jobs become more and more specialized. Says one 
Director of Industrial Relations: 


This, of course, is one of the major problems which has been facing 
American industry in the past quarter century. In a very real sense, 
mass production means that the planning, the development and the co- 
ordination activities (interest-creating activities) are moved to the 
specialist level. Furthermore, mass production calls for breaking down 
jobs into relatively simple and repetitive operations and means in effect 
that the thing operated on in a given minute is exactly the same as the 
thing operated on the previous minute. Manipulative skills are de- 
emphasized. In other words, efficient use of mass production methods 
means the removal of a great proportion of the factors making for in- 
dividual job interest. When push-button work life is combined with dial- 
turning recreational life, we might expect the average worker's person- 
ality will become less whole and his imagination and creative ability will 
be atrophied. There seems to me to be no categorical answer to the 
problem. 


Despite this general attitude, reflected in many of the Panel members’ replies, that no 
final answer has been found to the problem of making jobs interesting, they do suggest many 
ways in which the problem may be tackled on an immediate basis. It has seemed best to 
combine these suggestions into an overall checklist, representing the combined experience 
of these executives, so that other companies can review the suggestions quickly and decide 
which ones best apply to their own situation. This checklist follows: 


1. Make sure the employee, in whatever capacity, understands the relation of his job 
to other jobs in the department, the plant, and the company. This suggestion, which 
was the one most frequently made by Panel members, is phrased in many ways. 
Management is advised to ‘‘glamorize’’ the job, to give the employee ‘‘pride of 
workmanship’’, to give him a feeling he ‘‘belongs’’ in the total plant situation, to 
help him understand his contribution to the final product, to explain the reasons why 
certain methods and techniques are used, etc. etc. ; 





_ 
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10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


. Teach employees the role of the company’s products, how they are used, what users 


think of them, how they compare with competition, etc. One company has a 
‘*showroom’’ where products are demonstrated to employees. Another lends its 
products to employees for outside use. 


. Improve training and orientation of new and transferred employees; make sure they 


are well indoctrinated in the importance of their work. 


. Ask for and study an employee’s ideas about his job; have a well-functioning suggest- 


ion system. 


. Give employees opportunity for promotion and self-development; get rid of dead-end 


jobs, encourage employees to take outside courses. 


. Recognize individual merit, give credit where credit is due, use fair and just 


performance ratings. 


. Improve human relations on the job; create good feeling between employees, and 


between an employee and his supervisor; a feeling of ‘‘comraderie’’. 


. Improve job surroundings; have clean workplaces, up-to-date equipment, good lighting; 


eliminate noise, dust, dirt. 


. Rotate jobs as much as possible to insure work variety. Study work arrangement and 


distribution; assign special relief jobs to employees on monotonous work; combine 
operations where possible; keep working units small. 


Use more scientific selection and placement techniques; don’t assign certain work to 
employees psychologically or physically unable to handle it. 


Let workers assist occasionally in higher-rated duties, such as product design, 
maintenance work, inspection. 


Have plant tours and ‘‘open house’’ programs to let employees’ families and friends 
become acquainted with their workplace and work. Stress value of plant to community. 


Keep channels of communication to employees open, particularly on things which 
affect the employee as an individual--changes in methods, equipment, schedules, etc. 
Use house organs, departmental meetings, plant loudspeakers, etc. 


Inaugurate campaigns and competitions between departments, departmental teams, 


etc. These may be built around quality, cost and waste control, safety, or production 
in general. , 


Improve the quality of supervision; train foremen in human relations and other tech- 
niques of handling employees outlined above. 


Consider using individual incentives, group incentives or bonuses based on output. 


Finally, experiment with ‘‘monotony-relieving’’ techniques, such as rest periods, 
lunch wagons, and industrial music. 


Following are comments from Panel members illustrating the use of many of these 
techniques: 


Proper training is the prime essential. The employee should be taught 
not only how to do the work but why the work is necessary, how it fits into 
the entire scheme of things and how others are affected by what he does.-- 


Jack C. Staehle, Director of Industrial Relations, Alden’s, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
x * x 
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We have a show room where our finished products are displayed, 
and we find it is of some value for the worker who normally sees only 
raw material or parts of finished products to visit this show area and 
see the finished product.--John J. Hall, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 

* * x 

Have found some success with quality meetings, which in treating 
with the finished product, brings out the various contributions of differ- 
ent employees’ work.--H. L. Lodish, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Industrial Rayon Corporation, CleVeland. 

* * x 

We use a radio program especially prepared for employee con- 
sumption, stressing significance of jobs in our plant and the importance 
of our products. Our paper and magazine stress job significance. -- 
Clem White, Labor Relations and Personnel Manager, Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp., Lake Charles, La. 

oe x ~ 

We try to provide this understanding by orientation for new employees 
and by comprehensive job instruction. We also regard our employee 
magazine as a medium through which miscellaneous information about 
our work can be presented to employees. Recent instances include 
illustrated stories about new machines and equipment, detailed ‘‘company 
biographies’’ of some of the large industrial customers we serve, and 
tabulation of numbers of users of our various services.--Personnel Director, 
larger eastern company. 

* * * 

The human being has a basic need for a sense of accomplishment 
and nothing will make a job more uninteresting than the feeling that 
it is not important; hence, anything we can do to show the employee 
that his job is important to the Company and the finished product will 
contribute to his interest in his work and to his morale. Informing 
employees what other departments do, how his job fits in with and is 
important to the whole process, what the finished products are, and how 
they are used, building pride in the product and in the company - all are 
important contributors to an improved attitude toward their company and 
their jobs.--J. A. Pauly, Director of Industrial Relations, The Mosaic 
Tile Company, Zanesville, O. 

x x x 

Techniques in making employees’ work more interesting consist 
of use of large competitive charts. Bogies can clearly be shown in 
chart form that are visible at all times to empleyees in mass production. 
Slogans posted conspicuously around the plant identify their work with our 
Profit Sharing program under the general idea of ‘‘Profit Takers Must 
Be Profit Makers.’’ Recognition of thinking on jobs done through well- 
publicized and prompt-acting suggestion systems, stories in the house 
organ of work and departments which contribute to the general result of 
the entire company effort, charts at each employee station recognizing 
the quality and productive accomplishments of each employee are a few 
of hundreds of the devices which we use to make employees’ work more 
interesting.--K. M. Piper, Director of Human Relations, Motorola, Inc., 
Chicago. 


(One of the specific chart techniques in use at Motorola is the use of a ‘‘Teamwork 
League, 


made of ‘‘teams’’ from various work units. The teams in the League choose 


names of baseball teams and a giant scoreboard is kept in terms of games won and lost, 
with standings posted weekly. A preliminary ‘‘Grapefruit League’’ season was held, with 
the winning team being treated to a fried chicken dinner.) 
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Complete training, including related background; job rotation where 
possible; responsibility for some degree of planning, maintenance, or 
inspection; complete instead of fractional functions; encouragement to 
make suggestions. More indirectly: plant paper feature articles on jobs; 
family visits to jobs; plant tours, employee guided.--William S. McCord, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Personal Products Corporation, 
Milltown, N. J. 


CONCLUSION: THE IMPORTANCE OF MANAGEMENT ATTITUDE 


Although the present survey was confined closely to the ‘‘techniques’’ of morale-building, 
many Panel members took the opportunity to warn that morale cannot be built by techniques 
alone. These comments were so widespread, and so important to the understanding of the 
present subject, that this summary of management thinking would be incomplete without them. 
Some of the comments on this point are reproduced here as a fitting conclusion to this subject: 


Our company has no set program of morale building. For many years 
the company has helped employees finance buying and building of homes. 
Has built many homes for rental at low cost. Installed death benefit and 
pension systems at no cost to employees many years before such plans 
were in general practice. It has always been a company policy to give full- 
time year-around employment to men on payroll. Even during depression 
years sufficient work was provided to get employees by regardless of fact 
that our product could not be sold... A friendly and democratic management 
has built up a large number of loyal employees who have been with the 
company for twenty or more years.--Walter P. Scott, Personnel Manager, 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan M & C Co., Kellogg, Idaho. 

* ca * 


Morale-building is so rich an area for industrial relations that it might 
be the sole interest of that function. Where employees feel that they are 
a wanted part of the organization, morale is high. It must spring from top- 
management thinking and attitude and permeate all levels of supervision. 
It is impossible to have a supervisor try to sell the idea that ‘‘this is the 
best plant in town’’ unless he believes it himself. He won’t believe it unless 
he is so handled in his relations to higher levels of management that it is a 
proven fact to him. Someone has said: ‘‘Morale is a lot of little things’’ -- 
as the Armed Services have found. Management can tear a page from their 
book and DO something about these ‘‘little things’’ that loom so large to the 
individual because they are personal and thus important to him. So, morale 
is also an individual thing, personal to each one, collectively an attitude, 
and effectively a working force.--Personnel Director, larger midwestern 
company. 

« * x 

Where you find quality going downward invariably if you get to the bottom 
of the trouble you find a weak supervisor or supervision. Weak or poor 
supervision results in poor departmental or plant morale which in turn shows 
up in poor quality production. On the other hand, I have never seen a case 
where a wage increase or an additional fringe benefit resulted in better 
quality or increased production. If a company can sell itself to its super- 
visory staff and make these men believe that they are working for the best 
company in the world ninety percent of its employee morale problem has been 
solved.--Asst. Vice President, smaller southern company. 
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10. 


BR. 


PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 195] 


Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and 
Benefits for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 
Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits, and 
Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 
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